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ernments that have flourished since the Revolution, but
perhaps it is enough to refer to the only apparent
exception that has occurred. While General MacMahon
was President of the Third Republic, power was cer-
tainly transferred from the Reactionaries to the Repub-
licans, but the circumstances of this case were very
peculiar. The Republic had hardly got into working
order, and the struggle of the Reactionaries may be
looked upon as a final effort to prevent it from becom-
ing firmly established. The French themselves have
always considered the occurrence, not as a normal
change of party, but as the frustration of an attempt at
a coup d'etat or counter-revolution. This case, there-
fore, from the fact that it has been generally regarded
as exceptional, may fairly be treated as the kind of
exception that tends to prove the rule. A revolution
in France corresponds in many ways to a change of
party in other countries, but with this grave disadvan-
tage, that the new administration, instead of reforming
the political institutions, destroys them altogether. Of
course such a method puts gradual improvement out
of the question, and before the nation can perfect her
government she must learn that the remedy for defects
is to be sought through the reform, not the overthrow,
of the existing system.

One would suppose that under the Republic no such
difficulty could arise, because a republic means the rule
of the majority, and the majority is sure to be some-
times on one side and sometimes on the other. But
this is not the view of most French Republicans, and
especially of the Radicals. These men, recognizing